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economic life, and sent us supplies which enabled us to carry on the war.
Step by step before Pearl Harbour he led his people forward to the
conviction that if Great Britain went under, they would go under, and
that civilisation itself was at stake. He "sold" this idea, as they say, to
the Middle West, to Texas and Kentucky, where, as I have said, it
needed a great intellectual effort to see the danger of isolationism. His
leadership in the war was magnificent in its courage, decision and
confidence. I am glad to think that one day I sat by his side, and talked
with him, and felt the pressure of his hand.

15
HENRY WALLACE
I met another man in Washington who impressed me very deeply,
It was Henry A. Wallace, the Vice President. He was very different
from the President whose personality was everything. Henry A.
Wallace had no appeal to the crowd. He was quiet, almost shy, and
without Roosevelt's radiance. But I had read some of his articles on the
kind of peace worth fighting for, and when I met him I drew him out on
those lines. They were brave ideas, and noble, and demanded a generous
vision from the American people to put them into action after the war.
They would have to lower their tariffs. They would have to grant great
loans to stricken nations to restore their purchasing power. They
would have to tighten their belts to prevent widespread famine and
disease. He told them that they were in no small measure guilty of the
war which had happened by shutting their doors to world trade and so
causing a repudiation of debts, vast unemployment, and economic
misery. * Starry-eyed Wallace' he was called by his critics, but here was
idealism based on realism.
I told him how deeply I agreed with his point of view about liberating
the world from its tariff barriers and trade restrictions.
Once he smiled and said quietly: "I don't get much support for these
ideas from England. I don't hear any enthusiasm from the other side of
the Atlantic."
I reported these words to friends of mine when I went home again,
and the result was that the Liberal Party under Sir Archibald Sinclair
asked me to form a committee to do something about it. The outcome
of our work was a book called Bridging the Atlantic, of which I was
editor, with seventeen contributors of great distinction. We faced all the
difficulties of Anglo-American co-operation, frankly and squarely.
There was no evasion or soft soap. The book still stands, I think, as a